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EASTER CAROL. 


BY MARY L. COBB. 


I. 
Joyful hearts are children bringing, 
Joyously their carols singing, 
On this Easter morn. 
Lost is every thought of sadness; 
Heart and voice are filled with gladness ; 
Hope doth reign and fear is gone ! 
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I. 
Faintly come from all the ages 
Voices of the many sages 
To this Easter morn; 
But in Christ behold the glory 
Of the glad, the wondrous story, — 
Hope brings in the nobler morn. 


III. 

Radiant smiles the heaven above us; 

Brightly greet the friends who love us 
On this Easter morn. 

Welcome is this sacred hour ; 

Greet it then with song and flower! 
Hope immortal now is born. 


? 


EASTER, AND ITS LESSONS. 


ALM Sunday is the anniversary day 

of a grand victory over life, as 
\ Easter Sunday is of a like victory 
ile over death; . .. and so it is that 
= this day is sacred to us as the day 
on which the Saviour turned of his own accord 
to death, entered on the last and heaviest pain, 
bowed his head to the thorns and his neck to the 
cross, gave his cheek to the smiter, his soul to 
the agony, and his life to the world. 

But the lesson touches the heart as directly, 
stands before us as imperiously, is as inevitable, 
as if it could have been; and it is this: Suppose 
T turn back when Duty whispers, Go right on; 
suppose sorrow and trial and pain, or the pros- 
pect of it, masters me, what then? Then there 
is no Palm Sunday in my calendar, — no shout for 
me of “Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord!” In turning back, in shrinking back, 
in failing to face all I fear when that little word 
is whispered in my soul, I leave that part of my 
life which may be the very condition of immor- 
tality a dead blank. : 
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We talk of immortality; but there is a better 
RING OUT, YE EASTER BELLS! phrase than that, —the word of Jesus, “ Eternal 
Life.” That implies not mere duration, but 
quality. It blénds the present and the future in 
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one. It sets before us a state into which we are 
called to enter now, and into which as we enter 
we find ourselves at home in our Father’s house, 
beyond the power of doubt and fear. 

GrorGe 5. MERRIAM. 


I cannot think of them as dead 
Who walk with me no more; 

Along the path of life I tread 
They have but gone before. 


The Father’s house is mansioned fair 
Beyond my vision dim; 

All souls are his, and here or there 
Are living unto him. 


And still their silent ministry 
Within my heart hath place, 

As when on earth they walked with me, 
And met me face to face. 


Their lives are made forever mine ; 
What they to me have been 

Hath left henceforth its seal and sign 
Engraven deep within. 


Mine are they by an ownership 
Nor time nor death can free ; 
For God hath given to Love to keep 
Its own eternally. 
Freperick L. Hosmer. 


We think about the things in this world that 
we have never seen much as we believe in the 
things of the other world. . . I shall know, I 
think, better than I have ever known, how real 
the things may be that lie upon that other side, to 
which men cross but once, and come not back, 
nor send to us with stories of their travel. I 
shall be able to think that life and love, like the 
planet, are round; and that though we lose them 
out of our little horizon, nothing that holds to 
them by the eternal gravitation ever falls away. 

Mrs. A. D. T. Wurrnry- 


THE BORDIGHIERA PALMS. 
BY ANNE E. PURINTON. 


T was such a sight, —that was what made us 
| pause, — whole wagon loads of broad fan- 
palm branches, thousands of them nodding 
and sighing to each other, as if they were long- 
ing for their little Riviera village again. As we 
watched their vanishing beauty, we were told 
they were on their way to the convent where they 
were planted and prepared for the great celebra- 
tion of Palm Sunday at St. Peter’s. 

Sitting in the sunshine in the beautiful spring 
weather, we hear how it happened that the 
palms of Bordighiera were chosen above all other 
palms in Italy for such high distinction, A little 
story of this sort will linger long after more im- 
portant things are forgotten; and always the tall 
red obelisk of the Vatican, which stands in the 
open sunny space in front of St. Peter’s in Rome, 
brings back to us the memory of the graceful 
swaying palms of Bordighiera. 

The obelisk was born of Egypt’s solemn myth- 
ology, in a time almost prehistoric. It was 
brought from Heliopolis by Caligula to adorn 
Nero’s amphitheatre. At first it was regarded 
as a pagan idol, but afterward dedicated to the 
cross, which is placed upon its summit. Fontana, 


the great Italian architect, conceived of the idea 


' was the trouble. 


of changing its position to the Piazza di San 
Pietro; and in 1586, by the order of the Pope, 
Sextus V., it was removed. 

It was a burning summer’s day, but in spite of 
the heat crowds followed and watched with ex- 
citement the action of the thousand workmen in 
their struggle with the immense Egyptian mono- 
lith. The square was filled with an eager, curious 
throng. The Pope, foreseeing a serious accident 
in case of any disorder, forbade a movement or 
even a whisper, upon penalty of death, while the 
obelisk was being raised; so scarce a breath was 
drawn.as with uplifted eyes the people watched 
the slowly moving monster creep toward upright- 
ness. It had almost reached its stationary posi- 
tion, when suddenly there was a dull creaking. 
Something had happened,—the obelisk had ceased 
to move; the fibres of the rope which held it be- 
gan to uncoil; the tremendous ‘strain was too 
much, and the ropes were giving way. It was 
a moment of awful suspense. A thrill of horror 
ran through the crowd. No one dared speak 
when the pontiff had ordered silence. But the 
practised eye of a young sailor had seen what 
Flinging prudence to the wind, 
he shouted out in a loud, clear voice, “ Acqua 
alle funi” (Throw water on the ropes). The 
workmen obeyed this sudden command; the great 
cable again became taut, and presently the obelisk 
stood firm upon its base, — people and obelisk 
saved by the young sailor, Bresca. 

Out of gratitude the Pope revoked the sen- 
tence of death, and promised that henceforth 
Bresca’s native village of Bordighiera should 
have the privilege of supplying the palms which 
were to receive the pontifical blessing; and these 
are the palms that the tall obelisk casts its slim 
shadow upon as they are carried in the hands 
of the multitude who throng St. Peter's on Palm 
Sunday. 

It is pleasant to think that after so long a time, 
year after year, the Pope’s promise is still kept. 


SOME INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE 
OF WASHINGTON. 


BY LUCY BAER. 


TI. — ALEXANDRIA. 

Tue history of the oft-called “Cradle of the 
Constitution,’? Alexandria, is very closely inter- 
woven with. that of Washington; and to the day 
of his death he was always interested and often 
actively engaged in furthering all its various in- 
terests and activities. 

The little town now has, like poor old Rip 
Van Winkle, been asleep for almost a quarter of 
acentury, and the stranger of to-day would never 
dream it was once a busy little metropolis, the 
centre of attraction for all Englishmen’ coming to 
our shores. For years the grass has grown rank 
in the streets, the warehouses alone the river 
front have become mouldy and worm-eaten, the 
vessels once so active in bringing and carrying 
produce to all parts of the world now touch at 
other ports. Business carried on is of little im- 
portance, and no sound is heard except the occa- 
sional whistle of the steamer or pilot boat as they 
stop to take on or let off passengers. The town 
has actually been taking a nap, and here the 
various improvements of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century have made no headway. 

Alexandria was founded about the year 1749, 
by the families of Fairfax, Washington, and 
Alexander on the site of the hamlet of Belhaven. 
The town grew rapidly, despite the interference 
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of the French and Indians, until at the beginning 
of the War for Independence it was one of the 
liveliest and most thriving towns in the Colonies. 

Washington had a town, office here, founded a 
free school, was a member of the fire brigade, at 
one time when quite advanced in years helped 
himself to put out a fire. He secured for the 
town many improvements, both on land and 
water. General and Mrs. Washington attended 
balls and dinner parties in Alexandria, often 
dancing in the minuet, the fashionable dance of 
the day. : 

One of the old places still standing in Alex- 
andria, and which is of great interest to the 
travellers, is the old Carlyle House, built in 1753 
of Portland stone brought from the Isle of 
Wight. » 

The house, to protect its inmates from the 
Indians, was built on a walled terrace, the top of 
which was surrounded by a railing of wood. 
The only entrance to the house was through an 
underground tunnel. Over the entrance to the 
tunnel was the coat-of-arms of the Carlyle family, 
cut in rude design. 
were two huge semicircular enclosures, into 
which the cattle were driven in case of an 
attack. 

A room on the first floor was pointed out to us 
as the one Braddock had used when a guest of 
Colonel Carlyle’s, and also the place where 
Washington received his first appointment as a 
commissioned oflicer of the army. The furniture 
had all been removed, with the exception of a 
couple of chairs. 

Just as I came from the Carlyle House, I saw 
a little darkey (of which the town is brimming 
over), playing in the street. I asked him if he 
knew anything about George Washington. He 
looked puzzled for a moment, and then bright- 
ened up and said, “ Please. missus, did he used to 
work over an ice-house?” 

One evening, just as the town clock was strik- 
ing seven, and it was just dusk, I paid a visit to 
the old Christ’s Church in Alexandria. The gates 
were locked when I arrived there, and hunting 
up the sexton, he, after some persuasion, agreed 
to show me through the church. 

The church having been closed for repairs, 
and the lights being turned off, we were com- 
pelled to use the small end of a wax taper, which 
the sexton found in the vestry room. So with 
the sexton in advance, holding aloft the tiny 
speck of light, we began our march around the 
church. 

Built in 1767, the church has seen few alter- 
ations. The high-backed pews have been re- 
moved, with the exception of Washington’s, 
which has never been changed. “Opposite Wash- 
ington’s pew, and on the same aisle, is General 
Lee’s pew. Both pews bear the original plates 
nailed to the front. In the vestry-room we found 
a little toilet-table, pitcher, and. bowl which had 
been sent from Mount Vernon for the use of the 
rector, also the faded old contribution pockets, 
one of which Washington carried as vestry-man 
of the church. 

Our taper had been getting smaller and the 
light fainter. 
door when it was out, and we were in-darkness. 


We are born for a higher destiny than that of 
earth ; there is a realm where the rainbow never 


fades, where the stars will be spread before us like — 
islands that slumber on the ocean, and where the 


beings that pass before us like shadows will stay in 
our presence forever. 


On one side the tunnel 


We had just time to reach the | 


Butwer Lytron. 
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Blessed are the missionaries of cheerfulness. 
LypiA Marra Cuibp. 


MARJORIE’S EASTER BOX. 
BY MARTHA P. SMITH. 

ASTER came early this year,—the last of 

E *March. Winter was not yet gone out of the 

land. Banks of snow fenced the pavements, 

and the wind had blown cold and chill the Saturday 

night before, but Sunday morning brought a hint 

of spring, and the sun, melting the snow to run 

into little pools on the walks and making the 

icicles to drip slow, steady drops from the eaves or 
windows. 

The sky was blue; early comers among the 
birds were heard from occasionally ; the buds were 
swelling; off in the fields the catkins were out; 
and Easter was here. 

Best of all the times in the year Marjorie loved 
the Easter; best of all the flowers that grew she 
loved the Easter lilies. They lay now in the bright, 
early sunshine, a great bunch of them, across her 
table, — their pure white blossoms like fair white 
souls. Her father had brought them. Very fond 
and proud was Dr. Doane of his one daughter ; she 
seemed to him like one of the fresh lilies he gave 


_ her. 


On the table by the flowers was a box, a little 
wooden box; on its white upper surface was lined 


' in gilt a\ Maltese cross, with the I. H. N. upon it. 


Beneath the cross a small slit let in the moneys 
which made the pretty box so rich this Easter 
morning. No one knew of the quiet plan for which 
it had filled, these last months. Nan did not know, 
though Nan had given the box last Easter. Nan 
knew, however, there were one or two gowns less 
than there might have been these days, that gen- 
erous Marjorie bought less candy, that the gloves 
wore longer, and the pretty spring hat was not 
entirely new. These and other things, which no 
one but Marjorie’s self knew, made it possible this 
Easter morning for two shining gold pieces to be 
dropped into the little box. 

To young girls many of the pretty things grow 
almost into ‘ must-haves;” and while Dr. Doane 
had money enough to give his only daughter all any 
reasonable girl, Marjorie said, could want, he was 
not rich; and the filling of the Easter box had 
meant self-denial many times. Meanwhile its secret 
was quite her own. 

Connected with Grove-Street Church was a news- 


_ boys’ mission, in which some earnest people were 


working with all their hearts to help the rough, 
bright, untrained boys who Sunday after Sunday 
found their way to the rooms. Often among these 
noisier boys would come a lad just as poor, but 
well-bred and carefully taught. Such was Jamie 
McDune, a blue-eyed Scotch laddie who sold papers, 
ran errands, and did, in fact, anything that came in 


his way to help the aunt who had been his mother » 


since he was a little child. Careful and prudent 
as the wise Scotchwoman was, she found the simple 
living a hard problem. ~The boy was so bright, 
manly, and attractive that he interested Marjorie 
at once. Jamie talked freely, and told of his pur- 
pose and hopes. “I’m going to learn sometime,” 
said he. “It seems as if ’t would be easy if I had 
the tools and some one to show me a bit more. I 
could get into a shop now, but it takes a small fel- 
low such a long time, you see.” Out of this talk 
had grown Marjorie’s plan. If enough could be put 
into the little box, Jamie could have a course of 
lessons in, drawing and carving that would help 
him much, and tools to work with in the little time 
he got. This would mean a good position in some 
establishment in a year or two, with a chance to be 
something more than a common carver. He could 
sell the pretty things his tools would make, — tools 
and materials for which his clever fingers ached. 
Marjorie read this in the eager blue eyes as he 
talked with her. She saw how what would mean 
only sacrifice of some pleasure to her would help 


the boy to this good thing he longed for. Thus it 
came that the Easter lilies on Marjorie’s table lay 
beside the white box containing the nickels, dimes, 
often dollars, and sometimes more, which meant 
Jamie’s chance. She emptied them out now, and 
put them all into an envelope with Jamie’s name 
upon it. He would come as she had asked him, 
and she would soon. give it to him. 

How bright the Easter sunshine was! The buds 
on the maple-tree would soon be out,, spring was 
almost come in truth. She had asked Jamie to do 
an errand for her this morning. He had been at 
the house before, and often wanted to be allowed to 
do something, — anything she could let him. Mar- 
jorie’s boys were very loyal to the girl who taught 
them so earnestly, and really cared and tried to be 
their friend. And this boy seemed to especially 
belong to her, — himself and his future. She saw 
him coming from the window, and smiled, noting 
the ready air with which the old cap was lifted, the 
head well up, the quick energetic walk. “Iam so 
glad to help him even this much,” she thought. 
Soon Jamie stood with her in the pretty room, 
bright with the sunshine and fragrant with the 
lilies. 

“T asked you to come this morning, Jamie, to 
take some lilies for me to Miss Trevers, and some 
are to go to your aunt, too,” Marjorie was saying. 
“ And, Jamie,” as the boy started to speak, “ this is 
yours for the carving and the wood and what else 
you need to help you. We will talk about it soon.” 
She smiled into the boy’s eyes and the astonished 
questioning face. 

He did not speak for a moment. Then as he 
looked at her, his face eager and serious, now that 
he understood the full meaning of the envelope 
lying in his hand, “Have you given me _ this 
money yourself, Miss Marjorie, to help me?” 

“Yes, dear, and because I am your friend; and 
you must take it,” seeing something in the lad’s 
face which might mean an objection, “just because 
of that.” 

“T— Miss Marjorie —” the voice choked. He 
had so longed and hoped and worked for a chance, 
and here was the help in his very hand! The tears 
came, he wiped them away with his rough cap as 
the girl took his hands. 

“My boy, do not say anything, there is no need. 
Take the lilies, dear; I will see you at Sunday 
School.” Marjorie’s voice was not quite steady. 

He turned, his whole face eloquent. ‘I will be 
the man you have asked me to be. Oh, thank 
you;” and the hand brushed away the quick tears 
again. 

The girl watched him as he left. the house, look- 
ing up now with a smile and wave of his cap as 
he ran down the street, making haste to do her 
errand. 

Had it not paid? Was not every sacrifice com- 
pensated by the look the boy had given her as he 
stood with her lilies in one hand and the precious 
envelope in the other ? 

Nan came to go to church. A robin sang a Te 
Deum as they passed on the sunny side of the 
street. It was the beginning to the girls of the 
beautiful Easter service, with its flowers and music; 
and peace and joy filled Marjorie’s heart as she felt 
the little silver cross she wore, and heard with 
fuller meaning the words of the Easter lesson. 

Very simply afterward she told Nan; because it 
seemed Nan had a right to know, for the box had 
come from her,— the Easter box that had brought 
Easter joy and happiness, full and sweet, to two 
hearts,— hers, which gave so lovingly; the boy’s, 
which took both love and gift as it came. 

Nan only said, “I think, dear, as you tell me 
this, of the ‘Inasmuch’ verse,’”’ and as often as she 
saw Haster lilies thought of Marjorie. 


Let aman learn that everything in nature, even 
motes and feathers, go by law and not by luck, and 


that what he sows he reaps. 
RateH WALpo EMERSON. 


GUESS ME, 
BY ELIZABETH C. DYER. 


I’ a brave little flower 
That never looks down, 
But up to the sun 
To whiten my gown. 
I’m found in the field, 
And found by the way, 
Where the children roam 
All the bright summer day. 


I give up my gown, 
And all that I wear, 
To make them merry 
And free from eare ; 
* Rich man, poor man, 
Beggar-man, thief, 
Doctor, lawyer, 
Indian-chief.” 


Away it flies 
On the breezes fleet, 
And down I fall 
At the children’s feet ; 
I’m always content 
Where’er I be, 
For that is the place 
Where God wants me. 


Divine wisdom, intending to detain us some time 
on earth, has done well to cover with a veil the 
prospect of life to come; for if our sight could 
clearly distinguish the opposite bank, who would 
remain on this tempestuous coast ? 

MADAME DE STAEL. 


OUR RAINBOW PETS. 
BY ISABELLE H. FITZ. 


HERE is an old story of a yeturned traveller, 
Ar who in relating what he had seen, mentioned 
a curious little creature of bright blue color. 
At this a friend interrupted him, saying he too had 
seen the animal, but it was green instead of blue. 
Hereupon another listener declared that they both 
had been deceived, — he was well acquainted with 
the creature and he knew it to be brown. ‘The first 
speaker, now angry, offered to produce it; and to 
the surprise of all, it was white. 

As a child I was delighted with the story, but it 
was only recently that I had opportunity to make 
personal acquaintance with the disputed subject of 
the well known tale. 

A gentleman travelling in Florida procured two 
specimens of this strange creature and brought 
them home to his sister in the North. Their pres- 
ent abode is a large box of earth, with pieces of 
bark and wood scattered over it, and a potted plant 
or two in the centre. Over all is spread a piece of 
netting to keep the occupants in these bounds, lest 
they fall into the too welcoming claws of pussy. 

These chameleons, as they are called, measure 
about five inches from tip to tip, three fifths of 
which is comprised in the round, slender tail. I 
think it safe to say that in no other two inches of 
animal life, the world over, are found so many 
peculiar characteristics and combinations of parts. 

The head resembles a fish, the body is like a 
lizard, the hind feet and legs are longer than the 
fore feet; each foot has five toes, in parcels of two 
and three united by skin as far as the claws. The 
eyelids are not movable, and give to the eyes an 
appearance of being surrounded by folds of flesh. 
Each eye can move about independently of the 
other, so that while one looks forward the other 
can look backward, or while one scans the heavens 
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the other may look on the ground beneath. When 
by means of such perfect vision he sees an insect 
approaching, instantly he darts forth (even to.a 
distance of five or six inches) his long, fleshy tongue, 
which contains a sticky substance at the tip. By 
this means he provides himself with flies and other 
insects, his natural food. 

It has been thought that these creatures lived on 
air, because they are known to goa month and more 
without eating. This idea may he due to the fact 


that the chameleon has the power of inflating his * 


lungs and retaining the air a long time. I have 
watched the little fellow breathing till his sides 
became so distended it seemed to me he must burst. 

But his most striking peculiarity, and the one that 
gives greatest pleasure to the observer, is his power 
of changing color. When I first saw my friend’s 
pets, they were of a dark brown color, with diffi- 
culty distinguished from the earth beneath. One 
of them was placed upon the leaves of the plant, 
and I waited for developments. For about five 
minutes there was no apparent change, but the 
creature’s heart seemed to beat with great force, as 
if from fear. Then a tiny spot of green appeared 
under the eyes. Next a similar spot on top of the 


» marked: 


head. Gradually but constantly a greenish hue 
spread backward from the head over the body and 
tail, growing brighter and brighter, till in about five 
minutes more our pet appeared completely clothed 
in a green coat of mail, the exact shade of the green 
leaves on which it rested. This appearance like the 
plates of armor, is caused by the skin being in tiny 
grains or granulations, fitting into each other closely, 
like the scales of a fish. 

Now our chameleon can no more easily be distin- 
guished from the plant than he could be from the 
earth a few moments ago. 

The change from green to brown takes place in 
a similar manner, but the scaly appearance is not so 
Sometimes one side of the body is brown 
while the other remains green, one side asleep while 
the other is awake; and because the muscles on 
both sides cannot act in concert, the chameleon is 
unable to swim. 

We have watched these little fellows closely, but 
have never found them assume any colors but the 
two mentioned. 

Scientific writers differ. Some say they can turn 
blue, green, red, brown, black, and white. 

Others assert that the only change consists, in 
turning from bluish ash color to a green or 
yellowish hue. It is very evident that the creature 
changes more readily in the sunshine or under the 
influence of emotion, and as a means of self- 
preservation. 

One of the accepted theories of the cause of the 
color transformations is that the skin of the animal 
consists of two differently colored layers, placed one 
above the other, which change their relative posi- 
tions under the influence of excitement. Scientists 
may discuss this creature all they please, —I am 
willing to admit he is a most curious and interesting 
pet. 


The grand difficulty is to feel the reality of both 
worlds, so as to give each its due place in our 
thoughts and feelings, to keep our mind’s eye and 
our heart’s eye ever fixed on the land of promise, 
without looking away from the road along which we 
are to travel toward it. Hare. 


BY THE FIRESIDE. — IIL. 


Lasr Sunday in my class of boys and girls we 
had our first talk upon temperance and smoking. 
One of the boys asked me if I thought it wrong for 
men to smoke; and then I took my text, not looking 
at Frank, who had tried using the weed a few days 
ago with serious consequences. I replied that if 
boys waited until they were twenty-one before they 
touched tobacco, I thought they might never care 
to use it. By that time their judgment would be 
more mature, and they could the better decide what 
might prove an injury to them. Boys are anxious 
to imitate their fathers and older brothers, and in 
their desire to be “ grown up” before their time, try 
many experiments. 

Of course, as a woman, I went on to say, I have 
a great antipathy to smoking, and feel that a man 
is the stronger for not indulging in the use of to- 
bacco. As for cigarettes, every physician in the 
land pronounces them inventions of the Devil. They 
act like poison, for they are poisonous, and the more 
a person uses them the less good mental work he 


‘can do, for these insignificant-looking little cigar- 


ettes destroy the delicate nerve tissues of the brain, 
If a young man denies himself the pleasure that he 
feels will come from smoking, he is just that much 
stronger to resist other temptations. Strength is 
what we need, all of us, men and women, boys and 
girls, — strength to show one’s colors, and not to 
be afraid of speaking in a strong voice against 
every sin. I think sometimes the dread of being 
called “namby-pamby,” a “ goody-goody boy,” 
etc., makes the young fellow who is just facing life 
and its difficulties, cowardly and afraid of ridicule, 
None of us like to be laughed at, and yet as people 


quieting effect delusive in the extreme, as increased 


grow older they will be always sure that some one 
will appreciate when they make a bold stand for 
what is true. Each one has his own moral code to 
follow ; but let the standard be high, and conquest 
of self the watchword. Habitual smokers are not 
unfrequently selfish. Often wholly disregarding the 
presence of ladies, they make the latter realize so 
fully that it adds to their happiness to smoke, re- 
monstrance seems rude. 

Besides all these facts smoking is an expensive 
habit, which only those can prove who have given 
up the habit and saved the pennies. As smoking is 
a gratification of the physical senses, the more wor- 
ried a man becomes the more he smokes, with a 


nervousness and irritability are sure to follow. 

While I may be considered moderate in regard 
to smoking, I must speak no uncertain language 
concerning the subject of liquor. I believe in a 
universal motto, “Touch not, taste not, handle 
not,” and a constant crusade against one of the 
greatest evils of our time,— intemperance. As I 
do not care for wine of any sort, it is no sacrifice for 
me to take this stand against it. The victory be- 
longs to*those who are tempted and turn away; 
who, even though they feel liquor has no ill effects 
upon them, dare resist for the sake of the weaker. 
There are so many young men who cannot touch a 
drop of liquor without losing their control that we 
are morally bound to consider and help these our 
weaker brothers. 

I cannot conclude this talk without a few words 
to the girls upon this subject. A few years from 
now you may be in a position where you will be 
called upon to entertain young men and women. 
Let it then be your golden opportunity and resolve, 
in spite of what fashion dictates, never to yield to 
the temptation of placing wine in any form before 
your guests. We need more help to crush out this 
increasing evil, and to whom can we look if not to 
the young people? You can be a great power in 
the land and influence for good if you only will 
allow yourselves to be roused to the seriousness of 
the situation. 


‘ Aunt Louisa. 


To me there is something thrilling and exalting 
in the thought that we are drifting forward into a 
splendid mystery, — into something that no mortal 
eye has yet seen, no intelligence has yet declared. 

CHAPIN. 


WHY DO I GO? 


[The following lines were written by a teacher who 
puts the question and answers it herself. They were 
originally published in ‘* The Messenger,” a guild paper 
issued by the Third Religious Society of Dorchester.] 


A TEACHER’S QUESTION. 
WHY DO WE GO TO SUNDAY SCHOOL? 


Wuat can she do when the eyes will stray, 

And she feels that the thoughts are far away ? 

Though the words she speaks fall on fruitful ground, 

Yet the weeds of the week spring up all around,— 
What can she do ? 


What can she do if the thoughtless boy 

Make of the earnest words a toy, 

And a careless word gives a wound like a knife, 

And instead of peace there is noise and strife, — 
What can she do ? 


What can she do ovhed she homeward will go, 
And thinks, “You shall reap as you surely may sow,” 
And the smile of the Father seems dimmed and paled, 
And tried in the balance, she knows she has failed, — 
What can she do ? 
Our Father in heaven, look down from above; 
Give strength to thy children who ask for thy love; _ 
Give peace and give light, and our cones renew 
To us, on our knees, who ask, — 
What can we do ? 


A BOY THAT WOULD 
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GOLDEN WORDS. 


Be friendly and you will 
never want for friends. 


Look not mournfully into the past, —it comes 
not back again; wisely improve the present, — it is 
thine; go forth to meet the shadowy future without 

fear, and with a manly heart. LONGFELLOW. 


{| 


NOT CRY WHEN 
HE WAS HURT. 
BY K. H. 


LL the children were playing a new game in 
ae the kindergarten school; round in a circle 
they went. It was recess, and they were in 
the large hall. Miss Graham heard a knock at the 
door, and while she went to open it the children 
whirled faster and faster. They were tiny crea- 
tures, the oldest not six years old; and just as Miss 
Graham returned to them, a little lad, Charley 
Woodman, could not keep uf with the quick | move- 
ment, and fell down on the hard floor. 
He was up in a moment, but instead of going on 
with the game he hid his face in her dress and 


clung tight to her. 


So the young teacher, who loved little children 


and could understand their little troubles, led him 


Ea. 
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away from the merry group, whispering to him, 
“Shall we go downstairs ?”” 

' ‘The happy children kept on with their game ; the 
little boy did not lift his head, but said to his kind 
teacher, “ Please play that Iam a little blind boy.” 

Miss Graham said gently to the children, 
“Charley and I are having a new play; he is a 
little blind boy and I must lead him.” 

The children stood still while Miss Graham led 
very slowly the little fair-haired boy, with eyes shut 
tight, across the large hall and down the long stairs. 


_ Then sitting down in the school-room she took 
_ Charley on her lap. As he nestled up to her he 


opened his blue eyes; they were full of tears. 

She whispered, “ You are a brave little boy,” for 
she knew that he would not open them before the 
children, lest they should think that he had no 
courage to bear the big bump on his head that he 
had got in his tumble. 


Nothing useless is, or low, — 
Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 
Henry W. LoneGretiow. 


THE GARDEN OF THE HESPERIDES. 
BY LILLA BARNARD. 


NE day Wirla was very much pleased with a 
little box shaped like a vase with a cover. 
It was of wood, some like maple. She said, 
“Auntie, where did this lovely little box come 
from ?” 
“ From Blidah,’’ was the answer. 
~ “Oh, what a funny name,” she exclaimed, for 
she thought it was “ Bleed her” spoken carelessly. 
“Tf you don’t like that, how do you like its other 
name, the Garden of the Hesperides?” said auntie. 
“Very much better,” said Wirla; “now, please 


tell me where the place is.” 


Then her aunt opened an atlas to the map of 
Africa, and pointed to a town, saying, “ Now, you 
ean tell me where it is?” 

“Tt is in Algeria, southwest from Algiers. Now, 
please tell me who named it the Garden of the Hes- 
perides, and why.” 

“That takes a long answer,” said Auntie, “and I 


will show you. 


, men wished to marry her. 


must think how to begin. It is of little use to say 
‘A long time ago,’ for that gives no good idea. [ 
Get that tape measure. How many 
inches are marked on it ?” 

se Sixty.’” 

_“ You are ten years old. That is more than you 
can remember. It takes all the time when you 
were a little baby, when you were learning to walk, 
when you were a little girlie running about the 
house, and all your school days up to now, —all 
your whole life is teu years. Now, I am going to 
let one inch stand for ten years. Take two very 
bright pins and stick them into the floor straight 
up, one inch apart. Now, if one inch stands for ten 
years, how many years will sixty inches stand for?” 

“Six hundred years.” 

“Yes. Now, measure off on the floor in a straight 
line three times the whole length of the tape meas- 
ure, beginning at the first pin. How many years 
will that stand for?” 

“ Highteen hundred.” 

“Now, we must show ninety-two years more. 
That is right, nine inches for the ninety years and 
a little more than a quarter of an inch for the rest, 
because it is so near the new year, —ninety-three. 
Now, mark that place by another bright pin, or 
anything else that will show well. AIL that long 
distance stands for the time since Jesus was born. 
You know we say 1892 a.p., Anno Domini, two 
Latin words meaning in the year of our Lord, or 
that it is eighteen hundred and ninety-two years 
since Jesus began his life in the knowledge of 
mankind. 

‘“*Now you can have an idea of the long time ago 
that we are to think of. At that time the Greeks 
and Romans thought that part of Africa was the 
very farthest part of the earth west of them. It 
was truly the West; and the people who lived there 
were the people of the West, or ‘ Hesperides,’ in 
their language. Through Algeria there are very 
few trees except at Blidah, and the groves there 
were so beautiful that it was like a garden, so it 
was called ‘ ‘lhe Garden of the West-people,’ or the 
Hesperides, and they said the trees bore golden 
apples. 

‘‘Remember that all that long time ago Jesus was 
only just born, and the Greeks and Romans had 
not heard what he afterwards taught of God. So 
they thought there must be a great number of 
beings, whom they called gods and goddesses, to 
take care of the world. The queen of all the gods 
and goddesses was called Juno, and was supposed 
to own this wonderful garden. The story goes that 
she was so choice of it that she put a watch-dog 
to guard it; and this dog had one hundred heads, 
so that some of the heads would be awake while 
the others slept, and the fruit would be guarded 
every moment. 

“Now, the story goes on to tell that there was a 
beautiful maiden named Atalanta, and all the young 
She was a very swift 
runner, and said that she would marry only him 
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SNOWBALL MATCH BETWEEN Two Kirrens. 
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who could beat her in a race. There was one 
young man named Hippomenes who was very anx- 
‘ious to marry her, and he was wise enough to pray 
for help. He had been taught to go to the temples 
and there pray to some of the gods or goddesses; 
and now, in answer to his prayer, he was told to 
get three of the golden apples from the Garden of 
the Hesperides, and was told what to do with them. 

“First, he went to find Hercules and ask for his 
help. Hercules was what they call a demigod ; that 
is, he lived on the earth, but after he died, then he 
could live with the gods and goddesses. We read 
that he was very, very strong and kind-hearted, and 
passed his life helping people. So when Hippo- 
menes told what he wanted, Hercules started imme- ° 
diately. He went to the garden, but there was the 
dog guarding it, the dog with so many heads that 
some were awake and watching while the others 
slept. 

“The story goes on that near the garden stood a 
yery tall, strong giant named Atlas, —so tall that he 
reached to the sky, and so strong that he held the 
sky always on his shoulders. Hercules talked with 
Atlas, who said he would get the apples if Hercules 
would hold the sky. So Hercules climbed up ona 
mountain and held the sky, while Atlas stepped 
over the tall, tall fence, right into the garden, and 
got three apples. Then Hercules thanked him and 
expected to go off home. But Atlas said he must 
hold the sky all the time, since he himself was tired 
holding it, and now he had got away he wasn’t 
going back. 

“Finally Hercules said, ‘ Well, if there’s no help 
for it I suppose I must, but do just hold it up till 
I can put my lion skin on my shoulders; they are 
sore already, the sky is so heavy.’ So Atlas took 
the sky again, while Hercules ran down the moun- 
tain for his lion skin. But he only picked it up, 
and his club, and the three golden apples, and 
ran off, just stopping to say, ‘When you next ask 
any one to hold the sky for only a minute, don’t 
expect him to hold it forever.’ Atlas shouted after 
him, but he kept on his way and gave the apples 
to Hippomenes, who won the race by their help.” 

“Oh, Auntie, was that all really true?” 

“Part of it is true, I know, for I have sat in the 
Garden of the Hesperides, have bought some of the 
fruit, and have seen Atlas with the sky.” 

“Oh, Auntie, Auntie, how can that be?” 

“The sky is what we see over us, isn’t it? 
Sometimes dark and full of stars, sometimes blue 
and with clouds. The clouds often stay around 
the top of a high mountain and make it look as if 
it touched the sky. ‘The Greeks and Romans who 
lived in those times used to think that everything 
had life; so when they saw this tall mountain that 
looked as if the sky rested on it, they said there 
was a giant who held up the sky. So when a Greek 
or a Roman anywhere saw a star that seemed to 
fall, he would say, ‘Ah, old Atlas moved then, and 
that moved the sky and made a star drop out.’ 
Did you ever hear a voice in the sky ?” 

**T don’t think I ever did, only when it thun- 
dered,” 

“That’s just the noise. The people in those 
days didn’t know what thunder was, so they” 
thought it was Atlas calling after Hercules, or it 
was sonie one who was very angry.” 

“Now for the golden apples, Auntie; you said 
you bought some. Where are they, and how much 
did you have to pay for them? They must have 
cost ever so much.” 

“TI gave about a cent apiece for them, although 
they were the largest I ever saw. We enjoyed 
eating them. When a thing is golden of what 
color is it 4” 

“Yellow.” 

“Yes; and what fruit looks like an apple, only 
is yellow, all yellow ? ” 

“Tt can’t be a pear or peach. Is it an orange 2?” 

“Yes, dear, it is an orange. Now, when you hear 
or see anything about the Garden of the Hesperides, 
you will know it means the orange groves around 
Blidah in Algeria.” 


These roses under my window make no reference 
to former roses or to better ones ; they are for what 
they are; they exist with God to-day. 

Ratrn Watpo EmeErson. 


WHAT THE PIGS SAID. F 


Conniz and Bess were on their first visit to 
“ Drampa’s,” in the country, and in the course of 
their investigations came upon the pig-pen, with its 
several occupants. 

Peeping on tiptoe over the fence, the two little 
tots stood, when a sudden breeze whisked Connie’s 
hat off and landed it on the other side. In a great 
hurry she scrambled over after it, and as the straw 
was fresh, emerged comparatively clean. 

Afterwards they reported the mishap to mamma 
and the rest, who were horrified, and tried to im- 
press upon the children’s minds that they must 
never do so again. 

“Why, Connie, the pigs might have spoiled your 
hat or bitten you; no knowing what they might 
have done.” 

“Yes, Connie,” said Bess, looking very wise, 
‘when you were dettin’ your hat, I heard the pids 
whisperin’ todether.” ’ 

“Aud what were they saying?” said mamma, 
hiding a smile. 

“ They said, ‘Mgh, mgh, mgh,’” said Bess, with 
a knowing air. 

M. Louise Forp. 


TRUE STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS. —No. 11. 
A Queer Pair of Friends. 
BY ISABEL WINSLOW. 


E was called “ Birdy-Dear ” because he always 

H called himself so, never paying the slight- 
est attention to any one who called him 

Polly. Quite right, too, for there is a great differ- 
ence between an ordinary green and red poll-parrot 
—a Polly-want-a-cracker kind of a bird — and the 
beautiful, dignified, white cockatoo Birdy-Dear was. 

There were a great many things Birdy-Dear did 
not like, — among them, cats. ; 

How he did dislike cats! 

To tell the truth, cats did not much like him, and 
with good reason. If one came into the room when 
he was shut up in his cage, Birdy opened his beak 
and yelled louder than forty cats, till the poor 
thing fled in terror. If out of his cage, he would 
fly at and chase the cat out of the room; then 
climb back on his perch and chatter with glee. 

He once chased a nice, gentle little cat into a 
corner, and stood before it flapping his wings and 
screaming with rage. Kitty, so frightened she dared 
not pass him, was found crouched down in the 
corner, from which she was rescued by her mistress, 
Birdy-Dear scolded and shut up in his cage. 

One day a new kitten came to live in the house- 
hold, —a very pretty one, and so full of tricks, fun, 
and frolic, he was soon named “Sancho Panza.” 
Now Sancho was very curious about the big, white 
bird in the cage, and when Birdy-Dear screamed at 
him was more curious still; instead of running 
away he trotted right up to the cage and looked 
him all over. Birdy’s astonishment was so great 
he stopped screaming to look at the bold little cat, 
then stepped down to the side of the cage and gave 
pussy’s tail, which was temptingly near, a smart 
little nip. Before Birdy-Dear had time to retreat, 
Sancho Panza gave him quite as smart a slap on 
the top of his head. 

A more surprised bird was never seen. He really 
stared at the little cat, —looked him all over in a 
contemptuous way; then instead of screaming with 
rage, after his usual plan, began to talk in his 
softest and most coaxing manner to him, going 
nearer and nearer all the time to the side of the 
cage, till he and pussy were close to each other, 
with only the wires of the cage hetween. Sud- 
denly Birdy-Dear gave a sharp snap at pussy, but 
pussy was too quick for him. He did not catch 


_ most friendly way instead, and always took his nap 
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him, but he did catch a smart little slap from his 
paw, before he retreated to the middle of his cage, 
where he sat in dignified silence the rest of the 
afternoon. 

‘This was not the last encounter between the two. 
Whenever they were left alone in the room together, 
the bird in his cage, the cat outside, they would 
have a frolic. 

Sancho Panza had a way of sitting up and put- 
ting one little paw inside the cage. Birdy would 
see it out of the corner of one eye, pretending not 
to, till he was near enough to make a snap at it. 
Quick as he was, pussy was quicker; and he never 
caught him, though Sancho often managed to give 
him a quick little slap on top of his pretty, white 
head. 

So funny were they together, that the watcher 
at the crack of the door laughed out loud. At once 
pussy walked away from the cage, and Birdy-Dear 
became instantly intent on eating corn. 

After some weeks, hostilities between the two 
ceased; and before the summer came they were 
warm friends. Birdy-Dear addressed his softest 
remarks to pussy, and no longer tried to nip his 
tail or paws. k . 

Sancho Panza, on his side, ceased to tease his 
friend, rubbed against the cage and purred in the 


cuddled up beside Birdy’s cage. 

Whien summer came the two were carried out of 
town. Both were very much frightened when they 
were taken, the cat from a basket, the bird from a 
box, out in a strange place. But when Birdy-Dear 
was put in his cage and saw his little friend, and 
when pussy saw him, both seemed consoled. Birdy 
came as close to the side of the cage as possible. 
Sancho Panza lay down near him, and took a nap. 

After that they were perfectly contented. Sancho 
never tried to run away, and Birdy-Dear was happy 
all summer long. 

He was just as cross and naughty though to all 
other cats except Sancho Panza as ever. 


WHICH? 


A SMALL boy was chasing a somewhat bigger one 
the other day, when the bigger of the two stumbled 
and fell. The other tumbled over him and was 
hurt as much as the bigger one. But the bigger 
boy was the bigger baby, and began to whine and 
cry. The smaller one got up, brushed off the dirt, 
rubbed his barked knee, and began to whistle. 

The other one looked at him a moment and then 
sobbed : 

“Jimmy, how can you whistle when it hurts 
so?” 

“Tt doesn’t hurt so much*if you whistle,” saia 
philosophical Jimmy. ‘It’s when you whine that it 
hurts so.” 

Whistle and whine begin alike, but they end 
differently. 


MAY’S TRIALS. 


Tue little girl of whom I will tell a very short 
but true story is so near to me that if Ishould open 
my window I could speak to her, and she would 
answer me from her window. 

Yet she has no idea that I have my pen in hand, 
much less that I should have anything to say about 
her. f = 

That’s the beauty of stories. They are being 
lived every day,—the real ones, I mean, — and 
they send forth a sweet fragrance for others. 

There ’s the moral, girls, ahead of the story this 
time, so you will not need to skip any lines that 
look as if they were rather dull. This is not a story 
for boys; they need not read it at all. But here 
it is. ; 

May is really her first name. If I give her last 


name exactly as. it is, every one would know just — 


who she is, and as I wish to observe the ‘Golden 


Rule,’ I shall not tell her own last name, so we” 


will call her May Maynard. 


. = 
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May is not the only daughter in the family, — 
there are four other sisters; and she gets no more 
petting than the other children. She loves to play, 
and this very afternoon I saw her from my window 
amusing the two little girls younger than herself. 
They were a pair of horses, and she was the driver. 
So they galloped and pranced and curved and can- 
tered up and down their side yard, and were well 
managed, although I saw no check-rein. 

May’s mamma took two of her little daughters 
from one city to another, a rather tiresome journey 
of at least five hours. The two little girls enjoyed 
the day’s ride; but it began to be a little wearisome, 
and they thought it would be very pleasant to reach 
the end. Still they were very careful not to tire 
mamma by being fussy and petulant. 

May sat in her comfortable seat, thinking, think- 
ing. Then she asked mamma for her pencil and 
some paper. “Oh, yes, May ; here it is.” 

The little girl wrote very busily on one side of the 
sheet until it was nearly or quite full. 

Then she turned the paper, and wrote slowly and 
only a few lines. 

When she had finished, May said, “ Mamma, 
what do you suppose I have been writing ¢” 

“Oh, perhaps you are writing about our pleasant 
journey to-day.” 

“No, not that. And you never can guess right 
so I’ll tell you. I have been writing down all my 
blessings on one side of the sheet, and my: trials on 
the other side.” 

“T’m sure I hope you have more blessings than 
trials, my darling May.” 

“ Yes, ever so many more. ‘They fill up all one 
side of the paper, and the trials only a very little 
space. I’ve only two trials, mamma.” 

“ What are they ?” 

“They are my impatience, and going to the 
dentist’s |” 

Co Ho: 
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OrreR RIVER, MAss. 
Epitor or Every OTHER SuNDAY: 

Dear Srr,— Enclosed please find an enigma, which I 
would like to have put in your paper if you think it is 
worthy of it. I,enjoy your paper very much, and 
especially like the Letter-Box. 

Yours respectfully, 
Rarev B. Srone. 


DuxBury, MAss. 
Epiror or Every OTHER SUNDAY: 

Dear Sir, —I belong to the Unitarian Sunday School 
in Duxbury. I take the Every Orner Sunpay, and 
often solve the enigmas. I have made up one, and would 
like to have it published. I have never made up one 
before. Enclosed you will please find the enigma and 
accompanying answer. 

Yours truly, ‘Lucy B. Brapiey. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 

Dear Mr. Epiror,—I go to the Spring Garden 
Sunday School, and get the Every OTHER Sunpay. 
I like it very much, and enjoy working out the puzzles. 
Isend you a diamond puzzle; and if you think it good 
enough to print, I should like to see it in the Every 
OrHER SUNDAY. 


Your little friend, BLANCHE B, Sinn, 


ENIGMA XX. 


I am composed of fourteen letters. 
My 12, 2, 4, is something farmers do. 
My 14, 8, 11, is a very small animal. 
My 10, 9, is not off. 
My 1, 8, 9, 13, is a kind of road. 
My 3, 8, 6, 7, is a weather propeller. 
My 5, 12, is an exclamation. 
- My whole is one of Jesus’ commandments. 
: Lucy B. Brapiey. 


ENIGMA XXI. 


I am composed of twenty-seven letters. 
My 27, 14, 1, 28, 3, 10, are supplies. 
My 16, 22, 4, 19, 8, 24, is to shake. 
My 17, 20, 2, 6, 3, 18, is a prodigy. 
. My 23, 5, 7, 21, is to wander. 
My 26, 15, 8, is a question. 
My 12, 2, 9, 18, 2, is a garden vegetable. 
My 9, 25, 11, 7, is one of the United States. 
My whole is one of Franklin’s sayings. 
R. B.S. 
PI PUZZLE. 


Tor od het tripsis 
Fo targe steven deirst no frobee eth tevens, 
Nad ni yotad yarelad klaws roomrowt. — Coleridge. 
B. B. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 12. 


Charade VII. Menelaus. 

Hidden Poets. Hemans, Poe, Crabbe, Burns, 
Dryden. 

Enigma XVIII. Edna Alfreda Gault. 


A NOVEL LUNCH PARTY. 


BY ELSIE LOCKE. 


HE Novel Lunch Party was to be 
a good time. It was to come off 
on Wednesday evening, and Monday 
and Tuesday evenings were spent in 
preparation, Each comer was to im- 
personate some article of food as far 
as possible, and to keep their part a profound secret 
from the rest of the family. Mamma established 
herself in the library after dinner, and one by one 
the children went in to her to be given their part 
and to consult with her about it; and then there 
were frequent interviews with Deb in the kitchen, 
for Deborah was so much in sympathy with the 
spirit of the house that she was ready to help in 
anything reasonable, from pop-corn balls to tableaux, 

“Tt is just like Christmas,” said little Margery, 
“and I would n’t tell what my part is to be, —no, 
not for anything !” 

To the boys’ surprise Uncle Ned was on the 
homeward bound train Wednesday afternoon, and 
with him the pretty young lady who was to be their 
aunt in the spring. 

Jack began with, “We won’t have any fun if 
Miss Bessie is coming,” but was instantly and 
forcibly prevented from any more grumbling by 
Sandy’s handkerchief, which was crammed into his 
mouth unceremoniously. 

Miss Bessie overheard, and understood, and from 
that moment devoted herself to Master Jack all 
the way home, with such success that he thought 
her the jolliest and the prettiest young lady he had 
ever met, by the time they came in sight of the old 
homestead. 

At half-past six the dinner-bell summoned them 
into the large sitting-room, opening from the dining- 
room, where the table was set with dishes only. 

Miss Bessie and Kathie each stood by a small 
table. Miss Bessie’s table was draped in plain 
yellow calico with blue dragons pasted on here and 
there. On the table was a Chinese tea service, 
over which Miss Bessie presided, dressed in Chinese 
costume, with a camellia in her hair, and the date, 
1657, on her right shoulder. 

Kathie served her coffee in a cream-white dress, 
a necklace of coffee beans about her neck, and the 
date, 1652. A map of Abyssinia hung back of her 
table, and a spray of bouvardias was in her hair, it 


‘being agreed that as it was impossible to get a 


flower of the fruit or vegetable itself, that a flower 
belonging to the same botanical family should be 
worn. Rob had a third table, and carved cold 
turkey. He had three large turkey feathers fas- 
tened to the left side of his head with a piece of 
court-plaster, and wore the Peruvian colors. 

The rest of them ran about with their wares, like 
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the pie-man who met Simple Simon, and shared their 
good things with une another, as children share their 
candies. Nan, wrapped in the American flag, with 
a cranberry necklace, and an azalea in her hair, was 
urging those who were eating cold turkey to have 
some of her quivering castle of cranberry jelly. 

Dolly was trimmed with pop-corn, and red, white- 
and blue ribbons, and was serving hot Johnny-cake, 
with dried grasses in her hair. 

We laughed until we cried over Uncle Ned, who 
went Capering about like an animated cabbage-head, 
with his cabbage-leaf cap and ruffles about neck 
and wrist. He had on his Appalachian blouse and 
knee-breeches, and had the French colors tied 
around his arm, and gillyflowers wherever he could 
fasten one on. He was constantly inviting Miss 
Bessie to have a taste of his cold salad, made of 
red and white cabbages, by saying in bad French, 
“ Avez-vous encore du cabus ?” 

Sandy, too, was irrepressible, with his dish of 
onions, a lily of the valley in his button-hole, and a 
bottle of squills sticking out of his jacket pocket. 
He invariably offered the squills when his onions 
were refused, and finally sat down on a box, 
labelled “Country Unknown.” There he ate up 
all that was left, afterward coming around affection- 
ately, begging the girls to give him “just one small 
kiss.” 

Jack was a frisky potato in a brown paper jacket, 
stuffed out plumply, with eyes painted upon it in 
brown sepia, a brown paper cap on his head with 
the date, 1563, and a small Chillian flag floating 
from the top of it. He carried about an inimense 
platter heaped with Saratoga chips, and had a 
white petunia in his button-hole, 

Papa had fried parsnips; little Nat and Margery, 
olives and celery. Mamma was to give us sliced 
pine-apples, and in her hair she had twined the long 
gray moss that grows on Southern trees; but her 
part was changed at the last moment, as leb, see- 
ing the moss in her mistress’s hair, asked disapprov- 
ingly, “ An’ what makes ye wear that old gray 
moss, mum?” 

“ Because it is the only member of the family 
that I can get,” said Mrs. Endicott, laughing. 

Dolly flew to the flower-stand, and breaking a 
rosebud from its stem, she pulled the moss from her 
mother’s hair and put the pink rose in its place. 

“There, Mamma,” she said, “put away your 
pine-apples. And, Deb, run down cellar, please, 
and bring up some of those nice red Baldwin 
apples.” 

“ Are roses and apples in the same family ?” asked 
Deborah, when she had brought them up. Deborah 
was botanically inclined... When told that they 
were, slie exclaimed, “ Well, I might have known 
it! Didn’t little Nat come toddling in one day 
when he was a baby, and says he: “ Debby, the 
apple-trees be all covered with roses!” 

The dinner was a very jolly one; and a forfeit 
was demanded from any one of the viands that for- 
got they were anything but eatables. 

Uncle Ned was true to his character of a cabbage- 
head, looking up vacantly when asked about him- 
self, giving as little information as he could, and 
that in so drawling a tone no one stayed to hear 
him out. 

When the dinner was over Mamma, Margery, 
Sandy, and Miss Bessie had the most forfeits to re- 
claim. Mamma was obliged to tell a story, Margery 
to revite a poem, Sandy to dance a jig, and Miss 
Bessie to sing a song, before they could recover 
their valuables, as each had more than half a dozen 
of them to redeem. 

Then Jack sang Mr. Whittier’s poem, ‘‘ The 
Pumpkin Pie,” to a tune of his own, and then all 
gathered around the piano to join in “ that dreadful 
thing,” according to Kathie, “‘ We don’t give bread 
with one fish-ball.” 

When the clock struck ten, Papa played a bright 
little march on the piano, that sent them dancing off 
to bed in couples. Potatoes with Onions, Turkey 
with Johnny-cake, carrying the candle, and Cran- 
berry Sauce with Coffee, andso on, — Papa, Mamma, 
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Miss Bessie, and Uncle Ned staying in the parlor 
for a good long talk. 

“Kathie,” said Dolly, “I should like to give 
Uncle Ned a cabbage on his wedding-day.” : 

“Jack is going to send him a load of them,” an- 
swered Kathie, “did n’t he make a capital cabbage 
tonight? I mean to give him a pound of coffee.” 

“And I’ll make Jéhnny-cake and Indian pud- 
dings,” said Dolly. “We are each going to make 
something for their sitting-room, and we will each 
put something in the pantry to remind them of our 
good time to-night.” 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


The Editor is obliged to make his message very 
brief, owing to limited space. He wishes his 
readers a happy and profitable reading of this 
number of Every OrHer SunpAyY, which owing 
to early date of issue, combines Palm Sunday and 
Raster. 


QUESTION-BOX. 


[Inquiries on all subjects connected with the work of 
Sunday Schools areinvited for this department. Address 
“ Every Other Sunday Question-Box, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston.”’| 


Tue following answers to our questions are 
from the Unitarian Sunday School, Hartford, 
Conn. : — : 


No. 1. About one half of our Sunday-School 
children attend the church service. 

No, 2. Why do you ge to Sunday School? The 
children answer, “ To learn religion.” What is reli- 
gion? Itis to love and serve God, to love and help 
men, and to do and be what is right and good. 


Tur following answers to the question, “ Why 
do you go to Sunday School” are from the scholars 
in the Sunday -School of the Unitarian Church, 
Geneva, Illinois : — 


INFANT CLASS. 


“To learn to be good.” — Arvid Esping. 

“Not to be selfish and be good.” — Harry Young. 
“To worship God.” — Harry Esping. 

“To get books.” — Jessie Cogan, 

“Get a book.” — Ray Young. 

“To sing.” — Ralf Cogan. 


PRIMARY. 

“T come ’eause I want to.” — H. Winn, ten years. 

“T come to worship God.” — Ellen Esping, ten 
years. 

“JT come ’cause my mamma wants me to.” — 
Le Baron Turner, ten years. 


ANSWERS FROM CHILDREN ELEVEN TO FOURTEEN 
YEARS OF AGE. 


“JT come to Sunday School because mamma 
wants me to, and to get books to read.” — Harry 
Hoyt. 

“ Because I have to come and to learn about the 
Bible.” — Lulu Carpenter. 

“To study the Bible.” — May Muck, 

“T come to learn to be good.” — Nellie Butler. 

“T come because I have to, and to learn about 
the Bible. — Selina Esping. 

“ Because it’s a good place to be. I want to get 
books. Because I like the teacher.” — Hd Bunker, 

“ Because it’s a good place to spend an hour on 
Sunday morning, and I like to go.”— Charles 
Dupee. 

“To gain the advantages offered by the library. 
Because I have always been in the habit of going 
and I like to go.” — Willis Hoyt. 


“ Good place to be. Books. Learn to be good. 
So as to keep the Sabbath day, and I like to go 
because I-like the teacher.” — Fred Leindecker. 

“To get good books to read. To keep off the 
streets on Sunday. Teaches you to be good, and I 
like to go because I like the teacher.” — Percy 
Bunker. 

ANSWERS FROM A GLASS OF GIRLS 
FROM THIRTEEN TO FIFTEEN. 

“To learn about the Bible.” 

“To learn about the life of Christ and his good 
works.” ; 

“To learn more about the Bible.” 

The whole class come for a book too, and for the 
Sunday-School paper. 


ANSWERS FROM YOUNG LADIES 
SIXTEEN TO TWENTY YEARS. 

“J feel it my duty to come to Sunday School to 
enlarge the number, and as I always have been to 
aforesaid school it is as natural for me to come as 
it is for me to arise in the morning.”—B, C. 
Jenney. be 

“I go because I am very much interested in the 
Unitarian church and Sunday School, and I feel 
that every one who goes and shows their interest 
helps on the cause.” — G. Long. 

“J go to Sunday School because I think it is my 
duty to go, and to hear some of the questions of the 
day discussed.” — Nannie Miller. j 


GLEANINGS. 


Ir was recently stated in one of our daily papers 
in a column of paragraphs devoted to women and 
home interests, that the following statement was 
made in the writer’s hearing by a mother of chil- 
dren : — 


' “Tp Thad my children to bring up over again, I 
would give up everything and devote myself to each till 
he was five years old. What I did was to employ nurses 
—what a travesty of the tenderly significant word !— 
from infancy to about that time, when I looked after 


them myself. One of my children —he is a married - 


man now—cherishes still a most unreasonable fear of 
the dark, even of passing an open door of an unlighted 
apartment, because, forsooth, years ago, in his babyhood, 
a nurse urged him to sleep lest a wolf should come out of 
the dark and.get him. A second son will carry to his 
grave a nervous dread of laughing, born of a practice by 
another nurse of showing her large, white, glittering 
teeth in a mirthless grin when as an infant he fretted. 
I caught her at it one day, and instantly sent her away; 
but the mischief was done, and I have been helpless to 
combat it. And my nurses were no worse than my 
neighbors’. A child’s caretaker should be a child-lover, 
and who loves a child like his mother ? I long to say to 
every young mother I know, ‘Stay with your babies if 
you possibly can until they are big enough to know what 
is going on about them ; let maids wait upon and assist 
you in supplying their needs, but let no nurse (?) have a 
chance to do them ignorant and life-lasting harm.’ ”’ 


OUTLOOK. 


Tue evening service at the Unitarian Church in 


Milford, N. H., on Easter, will be Sunday-School — 


exercises; for subject, “Jesus and the Spiritual 
Life.” Le 
* y 
There has been a very wide preparation for the 
observance of Easter throughout our churches and 
Sunday Schools. ‘The demand for poems, carols, 
and concert exercises increases in volume every 
year, showing that the commemoration of this day, 
with all its significance for young and old, is an 
enlarging usage. i ‘ ' 
% ake re 
From Hartford, Conn., we receive the following 
item of news: “Our Sunday School is increasing 
in numbers, thanks to our new pastor, Rey. Joseph 
Waite.” 


Parker,” by Rev. W. H. Fish, Jr. No. 33. Topic, 


for March and April. 
Jesus,’ “The Gospel of the Kingdom,” “The 
Calling of the Disciples,” “The Way that Jesus 


Association is “Lessons ‘on the English Bible,” by - 


20 cents per copy: The above publications are for 


Sunway is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tur “ Noble Lives and Noble Deeds” for April 
(five Sundays) are out. No. 31. Topic, “ Courage ;” — 
Example, ‘Dr. Kane,” by Rev. Edward A. Horton. 
No. 82. Topic, “ Gratitude ; ” Example, “ Theodore 


“Purity;” Example, “Joan of Are,” by Rey. 
Thomas R. Slicer. No. 84. Topic, “ Faithfulness ;” 
Example, “Mary L. Ware,” by Miss B. P. Chan- 
ning. - No. 85. Topic, “ Mercy ;”” Example, “ Doro- 
thea L. Dix,” by Rev. Francis Tiffany. These 
leaflets are having a wide circulation, not only in 
Sunday Schools, but among Guilds, Unity Clubs 
and adult classes. 


Any Sunday Schools desirous of replenishing 
their libraries with new books, should look at the 
three or four hundred samples of the very best pub- 
lications in this line on the shelves of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Book Department, 25 Beacon Street. 

Special attention is paid to supplying Sunday- 
Schools with the best reading for young people, and 
the books are sold at the lowest wholesale gates. 


Tux lesson papers, “ Beginnings of Christianity,” 
by Revs. William H. and Minot J. Savage, are ready 
Subjects: “The Trial of 


Preached,’ ‘The World Jesus Preached in,” 
“The People Jesus Preached To,” “The Messiah’s 
Credentials,” “Jesus’ Teaching about Wealth and 
Poverty.” a 


“Lussons in Religion,” by Rev. C. A. Allen (four 
parts), for April are now out. Subjects: “Faith,” 
“ Hope,” “Love,” “ Trusting God in Death.” 


Tur London Sunday-School Association has is- 
sued from time to time valuable volumes in a series 
called “Biblical Manuals,” edited by Prof. J Estlin 
Carpenter, M. A. These are more particularly 
adapted to methods of study in the Sunday Schools 
of England; but they are specially valuable to our 
teachers and for home use. The last volume just 
out is “ The Epistle of Saint Paul to the Galatians, 
Explained and Illustrated,” by James Drummond, 
D.D. The previous volumes are “ Life in Palestine — 
when Jesus Lived,” by Prof. J. E. Carpenter, M. A.; 
“The Method of Creation,” by Rev. H. W- 
Crosskey, D. D.; ‘Chapters on Job for Young 
Readers,” by Rev. G. Vance Smith, Ph. D.; “The 
Epistles to the Philippians and Philemon,” by Rey. 
V.D. Davis, B. A.; “The Story of Jeremiah and 
his Times,” by Harriet Johnson; ‘‘ The Prophecies 
of the Captivity,” by Rev. R. T. Herford, B. A.; 
“The First Three Gospels: their Origin and Rela- 
tions,” by Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, M. A. Price 
50 cents per copy. 


Amone other useful publications by the same 


od 


Frank E. Millson; also “Bible Stories for Little 
Folks,” by Isabel Lawford. This latter pamphlet 
contains a series of brief stories taken from the Old 
Testament and retold in simple language. Price 


sale by the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 26 
Beacon Street, Boston. 
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